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Teacher education programs are called upon to provide field experiences that 
promote application ofpedagogy, collaboration, and reflective practice. Traditionally, 
field experiences including internships and student teaching provide the opportunity 
for application and feedback (Briody, 2005). In the field of early childhood/early 
childhood special education (ECE/ECSE), developing partnerships with families is 
a foundational practice (Rupiper & Marvin, 2004). More specifically, understanding 
the nature of working with families becomes especially important given the variety 
of needs (e.g., economic, social, cultural) practitioners face. Although essential to 
success, many preservice early educators identify working with families as intimi¬ 
dating (Zygmunt-Fillwalk, 2006). Thus, providing opportunities to confront those 
fears through hands-on experiences in the field that promote reflection within the 
safety of a college classroom is essential. 
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One area that appears to directly relate to the success that teachers have in 
developing collaborative partnerships is how they feel about their own ability (i.e., 
self-efficacy) to effectively work together towards a common goal (Hiatt-Michael, 
2006). Often, preservice teachers have negative attitudes about parents even before 
entering the classroom believing that parents lack competency and the skills neces¬ 
sary for helping their child academically (Sewell, 2012; Staples & Diliberto, 2010). 
Research (Haitt-Michael, 2001; McBride, 1991; Tichenor, 1998) suggests that many 
teachers do not feel they were provided with the tools necessary in their teacher 
preparation program for effectively working with families. Teachers reported either 
a lack of relevant coursework and/or hands-on learning opportunities. Research 
further suggests that the attitudes teachers ’ hold are closely tied to the extent to which 
they will implement family programs in their classroom (Bingham & Abernathy, 
2007; Sewell, 2012). Proactively addressing preservice teacher’s need for training 
in how to establish reciprocal relationships with all families is paramount. 

Preparation for Working with Families 

Within the field of EC/ECSE there are several identified dispositions that are 
essential for teachers as they work with families including (a) engaging families as 
partners; (b) valuing and supporting cultural and social differences; (c) a commit¬ 
ment to effective communication; and (d) envisioning the teacher as learner (Baum 
& Swick, 2008). Children whose families are involved in school partnerships have 
been shown to score higher on achievement tests, have higher self-esteem, demon¬ 
strate motivation for learning, have higher rates of graduation, and are more likely to 
attend college (Christie, 2005; Zygmunt-Fillwalk, 2006). In addition, teachers who 
also benefit from collaborative partnerships with families report higher moral and 
job satisfaction. Parents involved in these collaborations tend to be more confident, 
have better decision-making skills, and have increased access to community resources 
(Christie). When families and educational professionals work together, school person¬ 
nel become active members in the community and families feel validated. 

Although the benefits of collaboration between home and school are easily iden¬ 
tified, research suggests that universities are not adequately preparing educators for 
developing collaborative partnerships with families and community agencies (Bingham 
& Abernathy, 2007; Sewell, 2012). Current efforts in teacher preparation programs 
focus on preparing students for dealing with challenging situations verses building 
relationships with parents (Staples & Diliberto, 2010). In a survey conducted by the 
National Center for Early Development and Learning (Chang, Early & Winton, 2005) 
researchers found that just under 60% of associate and bachelors level programs in 
early childhood education offer at least one families course. Outcome recommenda¬ 
tions from this study suggest that all teacher preparation programs provide not only 
course work on this topic, but hands-on learning opportunities as well. 

Leaders in the Division for Early Childhood (DEC), a special interest group of 
the Council for Exceptional Children (CEC), suggest that practitioners who work in 
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early intervention settings be prepared to work with families encompassing a variety 
of cultural, language and ethnic backgrounds (Sewell, 2012). For early childhood 
educators, working with children and families of differing economic and cultural 
backgrounds is common within the practice of home visiting. This practice further 
emphasizes the need for preservice early childhood candidates to learn strategies 
for successfully working with these families. In light of these needs, identifying 
meaningful learning experiences for students that provide them with opportuni¬ 
ties to interact with families and observe practitioners in action is key (Couse & 
Chorzempa, 2005). One such strategy that has been found to be effective is service 
learning (Baker & Murray, 2011). 

The Value of Service Learning 

Service learning (SL) is a widely utilized strategy in higher education for 
providing direct real world experiences that relate to course content (Freeman & 
Knopf, 2007). Research suggests that SL experiences are successful in changing 
cultural and social bias (Dunn-Kenney, 2010) while helping to reinforce the learning 
objectives in both general and special education coursework (Baldwin, Buchanan 
& Rudisill, 2007). As compared to more traditional forms of field experiences, 
SL is a teaching strategy that integrates course content with relevant community 
service. Through course assignments and class discussions, students are given a 
forum to critically reflect on the service in order to deepen their understanding 
of course content (Brandes & Randall, 2011). Recommendations for utilizing 
service learning in college coursework includes guided discussion, confrontation 
of stereotypes facilitated by the instructor, and repeated and varied experiences in 
service learning sites (Sullivan-Catlin, 2002). 

SL is an evidence-based practical response to the Carnegie Report (1998), 
which calls for improved pedagogy at the university level recommending inquiry- 
based learning, involvement in research processes, and cultivating a sense of 
community. SL provides opportunities for community collaboration and enhanced 
student learning while allowing students to apply knowledge and resources gained 
through traditional coursework (Briody, 2005). Through SL, a “win-win situation” 
can occur in that the university student is given real life learning opportunities and 
the community partner is provided with a service that may not otherwise be acces¬ 
sible given time and financial restraints (Baker & Murray, 2011). Faculty working 
with preservice early childhood/early childhood special education students may 
find value in furthering a sense of service among students, while helping them to 
connect previous knowledge with field experiences. 

Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this study was to examine the impact of SL on ECE/ECSE 
preservice teachers’ perceptions of and skill set for working with families from a 
variety of community settings and programs. The results of this study will directly 
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inform the design and implementation of the current course content and syllabus. 
In an effort to be responsive to the learning needs of students, this study sought to 
determine if SL is an effective strategy for delivering course content. The goal of 
this study was to longitudinally determine the potential impact of the SL experi¬ 
ences given a variety of students over a five-year period. This article summarizes 
the data collected in year one. Specifically, this study focused on answering the 
following research questions: 

1. What impact does SL have on the perceptions of preservice early 
childhood special education students who are working with families from 
differing social, cultural and economic backgrounds? 

2. How do these SL experiences impact the preservice teachers ’ self-efficacy 
for working with families from backgrounds differing from their own? 

3. Does the use of SL as a mediated learning strategy help students to apply 
content learned in class and improve their engagement with families? 

Methods 

This study utilized qualitative methods to answer the research questions. Data 
were gathered through weekly journal submissions, small group discussions and 
a final group project (i.e., research poster). As defined by Brantlinger, Jimenez, 
Klinger, Pugach, and Richardson (2005), “qualitative research is a systematic ap¬ 
proach to understanding qualities, or the essential nature, of a phenomenon within 
a particular context” (p. 195). Qualitative research can also be used to explore 
attitudes, describe settings, and explain the impact that one practice has on an 
individual (Brantlinger et al.). 

Participants 

The participants for this study included 27 female students who were taking 
an undergraduate course focused on building partnerships with families in early 
childhood settings. The maj ority of students were Early Childhood Education/Early 
Childhood Special Education majors between the ages of 18 and 25. The majority 
of students reported having prior experience with volunteering, but only half of 
those had previously participated in SL. 

At the beginning of the semester, a colleague of the course professor came to 
class to ask students if they would be willing to participate in the study. Students 
were informed that participation was optional and that their identity would be 
protected and would not impact their grade. If students chose not to participate, 
they still completed all SL activities and course assignments, but their work was 
not analyzed. All student data was de-identified by removing names from assign¬ 
ments. All data was stored in a locked file cabinet and was not analyzed until final 
grades had been posted for the semester. 
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Setting and Projects 

Students chose between five different sites for their SL experience. Before 
signing up for a site, representatives from each agency came to class to provide an 
overview of their project and requirements for participation. At this time, students 
were also given the chance to ask questions. The five sites included a day shelter 
and educational program for homeless families and children, a center providing 
English services for refugee families, a local Head Start, a Muscular Dystrophy 
support group, and a local learning center for children with learning disabilities. 
Sites for this class were chosen based on their previous work with the university 
Service Learning Department and their stated interest in working with undergradu¬ 
ate education students. 

Students participated in their SL site for a total of 15 hours during the semester. 
Hours could be completed on a weekly basis or in concentrated periods of time 
based on the nature of their project. Each site lead met with the instructor for the 
course before the start of the semester to identify a basic framework for the agency 
project. Some proj ects required more independent work including researching local 
resources and developing materials. Other sites included more hands-on experiences 
like attending support groups and planning family events. See Table 1 for details 
about each site and project. 

Data Collection Strategies 

Data for this study were collected through small group discussions in class, reflec¬ 
tion journals and a final course project. Data collection tools were chosen based on 
the identified research questions. In an effort to understand how perceptions shifted 
over the semester, a structured journal assignment (i.e., a list of questions guiding 
the weekly assignment) was collected and was later analyzed for themes. See Table 
2 for the list of journal prompts. Small group discussions that were audio recorded 
were also used two times per month to further understand changes in perception and 
students’ feelings about their own skill set for working with families. 

To better understand SL as a mediated learning strategy, a final group project 
was assigned that required students to prepare a research poster that summarized their 
project and identified lessons learned. For the poster students were asked to describe 
their SL project, specific learning goals for participants, and reflect on what they 
learned from the experience and how that related to course content. These posters 
were also included as a third source of data in an effort to triangulate findings. 

Data Management and Analysis 

A constant comparative method of analysis (McMillan & Schumacher, 2006) 
was used to identify patterns in student experiences during the course of the se¬ 
mester. This analysis took place in three major phases. During phase one, small 
group discussion recordings were reviewed and transcribed into text. Transcripts 
were read and initial themes were identified. Weekly journal reflections were then 
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read and a list of identified themes across data sources were transformed into a 
codebook. Last, the student group projects were analyzed to confirm the presence 
of the themes defined in the codebook. Throughout the analysis the researcher 
and a graduate research assistant hired to work on the project applied a reiterative 
process to refine identified themes. 

During phase two, the themes identified in the initial analysis were used to 

Table 1 

Student Placements in Service Learning (SL) Sites 

SL Site 

Project focus 

# of 
students 

at site 

# of 

hours 

required 

Type of 
project 

Corpus 

Christi House 
and Education 
Center 

Corpus Christi House and Education Center 
is a day shelter for the homeless where adults 
and children receive tutoring for GED 
preparation. Students worked with the 
education coordinator to develop a weekend 
play and learn time for parents to learn strategies 
for interacting with their young child surrounding 
structured activities. 

8 

15 

face-to- 

face 

English 

Language 

Center 

The English Language Center provides English 
language training to refugees and other language 
learners. Students conducted home visits where 
they interviewed parents regarding early home 
literacy practices. This data was then used to 
develop an early family literacy class. 

10 

15 

face-to- 

face 

Head Start/ 
Friends of 
Children & 
Families, Inc. 

Head Start/Friends of Children & Families, Inc. 
provides early childhood education to children 
from income-eligible families and to children 
with physical and developmental challenges. 
Students helped to develop a set of visuals used 
to explain to parents the process of early 
identification and supports provided under IDEA. 

6 

15 

mixed 

Muscular 

Dystrophy 

Association 

The Muscular Dystrophy Association is a 
voluntary health agency aimed at conquering 
neuromuscular diseases. Students worked with 
members of the parent support group to develop 
a list of local resources for families and children. 

3 

15 

mixed 

Lee Pesky 

Learning 

Center 

The Lee Pesky Learning Center aims to improve 
the lives of those that learn differently through 
prevention, evaluation, treatment, and research. 
Students helped to research apps that promote 
early literacy and numeracy skills in young children 
with disabilities. 

4 

15 

research 

Note. Face-to-face=hands-on learning opportunities, Research=activities including gathering information 
and putting together resource materials, Mixed=a mix of both hands-on and research based activities. 
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code the journal reflections, transcripts from the small groups, and final student 
projects. Following this initial coding, a tally was taken of each individual code to 
determine the strength of the theme in the data set. For “weaker” themes (i.e., those 
with less than ten tallies) the definition was discussed to determine if it needed 
further clarification or could be collapsed into another major theme. A second coder 
who was not involved directly in the study was asked to verify the codes using the 
newly revised codebook. 

During phase three, data were further analyzed to identify themes that shifted over 
time. Connections between early and laterj ournal reflections and small group discussions 
were identified and agreed upon by the researcher, graduate student and outside coder. 
In addition, individual groups (i.e., students in the same project sites) were compared 
to ensure that themes were evident across and within groups. Last, quotes supporting 
identified themes were organized and non examples were identified. 

Establishing Credibility 

In an effort to establish credibility, multiple data sources were used for col¬ 
lection including discussion groups, reflective student journals and a review of the 
final group poster project. When themes were identified during analysis, evidence 
for that theme was supported by all three sources in an effort to triangulate data 
(Glesne, 2006). During analysis of the data, peer debriefing occurred with both the 
graduate research assistant and the department graduate assistant. Weekly debriefing 
occurred between the researcher and research assistant and bimonthly debriefing 
occurred with the department graduate assistant. 


Table 2 

Sample Journal Prompts 

Week Question 

3 What are your initial thoughts on participating in a service learning project this semester? 

What are you looking forward to? What are you worried about? What do you hope to learn? 
At this point, what project do you plan to sign up for? 

6 Reflect on your first experiences in your service learning site. What have you done so far? 

What has been interesting/exciting? What has been challenging? What questions do you have so far? 

8 Describe the types of partnerships you have observed in your service-learning site. 

Discuss each of the seven principles of partnership and how those relate to these 
relationships. What have you seen evidence of? What areas do you feel need more attention? 

I I Think about your own strengths and weaknesses in the area of communication. How do you 

think this will impact your work with families in your future job setting? What kinds of 
strategies have you observed in your service-learning placement? 

13 How does has this experience added to our understanding of families, culture, and building 

collaborative relationships between home and school? 

15 How can we as educational professionals play a part in developing more successful school/ 

home partnerships? 
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Results 

Several themes were identified throughout the course of the study. These 
themes were present across all participant groups (i.e., groups defined by the site 
projects ) and data sources (i.e., journals, small groups and course project). Of the 
themes identified, each appeared to shift as the course progressed and students 
became familiar with their agency. For example, at the start of the study, students 
voiced a desire to help those at their SL placement sites, but they didn’t know how. 
As the study progressed, students learned how to help using the Seven Principles 
of Partnership (Turnbull, Turnbull, Erwin, Soodak & Shogren, 2011) discussed in 
class. This resulted in students having a better understanding of the importance 
and value of volunteering in their communities. Also, at the beginning of the study, 
students made assumptions and judgments about the population being served at 
their SL sites based solely on prior experience. By the end of the study, students’ 
perceptions had changed; they were more understanding and less judgmental of the 
populations with whom they worked. They also expressed feeling more prepared 
to work effectively with a variety of families. 

/ Want to Help! 

At the onset of this study, students approached their SL project with excite¬ 
ment, anxiety, and a sense that their experience would be beneficial to their personal 
and professional lives. In Week 3, several students reported a desire to contribute 
to their SL placement sites and their community as a whole. A few students also 
mentioned gratitude for this opportunity and being able to help those in need. One 
student stated, “I have not had the courage or the free time to do this on my own 
and I am happy that I am going to get this opportunity.” 

Some students expressed excitement for hands-on experiences and the oppor¬ 
tunity to apply strategies learned in school in real world settings. As one student 
explained, “I think the service projects will give us valuable hands-on experiences 
that will help tie the class to real life.” 

Some students also expressed anxiety, as they were unsure of what to expect 
in their SL site. Some feared appearing foolish or incompetent in the midst of 
experienced professionals. Others were concerned about time commitments and 
being able to balance work with school. For example one student expressed, “To 
be completely honest, the service learning project for this semester initially makes 
me a bit stressed because of the time commitment.” 

Other students expressed a desire to help those at their SL sites, but said they 
didn’t know how to help and despite their good intentions, felt like they were not 
making a beneficial contribution. As stated by one student, “I felt lost and that I 
did not have the skills to meet the need. I want to help, but I am not sure what my 
role will be.” 

Another student who was helping to find and organize applications for children 
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with disabilities explained, “I have found this project very challenging in the fact 
that I don’t completely know what 1 am doing or if I am helping.” 

Applying What I Learned. As the semester progressed and students spent more 
time working with the individuals at their SL sites, they learned that in order to help, 
they needed to collaborate with other people using the Seven Principles of Partnership 
(Turnbull, Turnbull, Erwin, Soodak & Shogren, 2011) discussed in class. As stated 
by one student, “As each week of class passed, I felt more prepared and confident 
to enact what 1 was learning.” Another student commented, “I feel like 1 have some 
tools to use with these families based on the activities and readings from class.” 

One student expressed the importance of demonstrating respect between profes¬ 
sionals and families in order to build a collaborative team saying, “One thing that I 
learned in class that I use in my site is the importance of respect for those that you 
may be working with and to listen.” Another student spoke of the importance of 
commitment in working together as a team saying, “I think teamwork is one area 
that I learned a lot about in class and 1 definitely use this in my site.” 

The Value of Volunteering. By the end of the semester, most students perceived 
their SL experiences to be worthwhile and valuable. These students mentioned a de¬ 
sire to continue volunteering at their placement sites, finding opportunities to make 
a meaningful impact, and hoped to apply the knowledge they took away from their 
experiences to their profession. For many of these students, SL became a rewarding 
experience instead of just a class assignment. One student expressed, “The experi¬ 
ences that I gain from this service learning placement will not only help me in my 
career as a teacher but in my own personal life as well.” Another student said, “After 
volunteering, I feel confident I have gained more insight to working with diverse 
families, different techniques, strategies, and tools to incorporate into my work.” A 
student summarized their SL experience saying, “Service learning is a great experi¬ 
ence to have. It puts a meaning behind the information you get from class.” 

Confronting Assumptions 

A second major theme that was evident in the data was a shift in perception 
regarding how the students viewed those populations with whom they were working. 
At the beginning of the study, students made assumptions about their populations. 
As stated by one student, “Having never worked with the homeless population, I 
was under the impression that most of the people, would be sharp in attitude and 
somewhat rude.” Another student remarked about homeless individuals, “I see them 
on the street and I assume they are on drugs or don’t have any family who cares 
about them.” A student commented, “I was also afraid that I would offend them or 
that they would be mean and not want my help.” 

A Shift in Perception. As the semester progressed, students reported that they 
were gaining insight into the lives of others that differed from previously held as- 
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sumptions. One student who was working at a refugee agency wrote, “Soon after I 
started volunteering I realized their characteristics were totally the reverse of what 
1 had expected.” Another student who worked at a homeless shelter expressed, “I 
found out that I was completely wrong when I walked in the doors the first Tuesday 
night 1 visited.” 

Students confronted prejudice, stereotypes, and fear. Many found that the reality 
of their experiences were not as overwhelming as expected. Several reflected on how 
they felt better prepared to work with diverse groups in the future. For example, one 
student mentioned, “I learned that the saying ‘you can't judge a book by its cover’ 
is definitely true.” Another student described, “Somewhere along the way during 
my service learning experience, I lost the fear of working with families different 
from my own.” One student added, “ I was no longer unsure about myself or my 
abilities to interact with families.” 

Discussion 

Several key findings from this study demonstrate the usefulness of SL as a 
tool for preparing preservice teachers for working with families. Although students 
felt anxious about these experiences, they also found meaning through interactions 
with families and agency providers. Through these experiences, students were able 
to identify the value of developing collaborative partnerships with families and the 
importance of volunteerism. Assumptions previously held were also confronted 
through hands-on learning experiences and were reflected in journal submissions 
and small group discussions. Findings in relation to the research questions posed 
at the start of this study are discussed below. 

Is Service Learning an Effective Mediated Learning Strategy? 

Hands-on learning opportunities for preservice teachers are invaluable. Having 
the chance to apply materials and ideas learned in class to the real world helps to 
bridge the gap between theory and practice. When teaching students to work with 
families, the college classroom should be just one of the settings for learning and 
applying strategies. Traditionally, case studies, roleplaying and video have been used 
to provide students with opportunities to practice what they are learning (Staples 
& Diliberto, 2010). Although these strategies may be sufficient, having “real life” 
opportunities to practice strategies in the field is more effective. These opportu¬ 
nities assist students in “understanding by doing” by helping them to formulate 
solutions to real problems, better understand the specific needs of a population, and 
experience roles they may hold in their future profession. As Kolb (1984) argues, 
acquiring content does not transform the individual, rather transformation occurs 
as the student interfaces with content and reflects on what was learned. 

As an instructional strategy, SL is intentional and explicit as it helps students 
link learning objectives to experiences in the field (Freeman & Knopf, 2007). In this 
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class, a forum was established which allowed students to reflect on their experiences 
throughout the semester by critically thinking about what they saw in their service 
learning sites and how that related to course content. Small group discussions during 
class time further allowed students to hear ideas from classmates, which helped to 
both confirm and challenge perceptions gained in fieldwork. The final presentation 
helped students to reflect on their experiences and highlight areas where they were 
able to contribute, providing a framework for self-exploration and identification of 
skills attained through the project. 

What Impact Does Service Learning Have on Student Self-Efficacy? 

When it comes to the field of EC/ECSE, working with families is at the heart 
of our practice. Students should be given the opportunity to interact with families 
representing a variety of backgrounds to determine if this is a role they are com¬ 
fortable with (Baum & Swick, 2008; Sewell, 2012). Based on Dewey’s theory of 
education, in order for students to bring meaning into existence, they must have 
an opportunity to engage in the world (Couse & Chorzempa, 2005). At the start of 
the study students expressed apprehension at the thought of working directly with 
parents. As the study progressed, students were able to start identifying their future 
roles in working with families and the importance of collaboration. As students 
gained tools and an expanded view of teaching and working with families, their 
voices became more confident and focused. Instead of fearing collaboration, they 
began identifying tools and concepts from the course that they were using or planned 
to use to more effectively build relationships with families and coworkers. 

In particular, the Seven Principles of Partnership (Turnbull, et al., 2011) were 
referenced by several students. These principles include communication, profes¬ 
sional competence, respect, trust, commitment, equality and advocacy. Students 
referenced the need for implementing these principles when interacting with both 
families and other professionals. Instead of simply discussing these key principles, 
students were able to connect the content to actual practice at their sites. The real 
value of these principles became evident in the way students described the importance 
of building trust and demonstrating respect. By identifying specific concepts and 
strategies that they were currently using or planned to use in the future, students 
demonstrated that their “bag of tricks” was growing. 

What Impact Does Service Learning Have on Student Perception? 

Working with a variety of families from differing backgrounds is a characteristic 
of practice in the field of EC/ECSE. Students were upfront at the start of the class 
as they openly discussed their perceptions of the families who were being served 
at their site. When probed further, students also explained that these views were 
based on limited personal experiences. By immersing themselves in the community 
at their site, many students were able to openly identify how their initial views had 
changed regarding the families that were being served at the agency. 
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As the semester progressed, students ’ comments were based on experiences and 
facts they learned from their mentors at the site. In addition, course materials and 
class discussions helped facilitate changes in perception as the weeks progressed. 
By confronting prej udice, stereotypes and assumptions, students gained an expanded 
view of their own limitations and the families with which they will work once in 
the field. As Densmore (2000) describes several benefits for students and teachers 
participating in and learning about social change including helping to clarify the 
reality of institutional inequalities, clarifying the relationship between various forms 
of oppression and highlighting the importance of citizenship and volunteerism. 
Boyle-Baise and Efiom (2000) further suggest that service learning can foster an 
increased awareness and acceptance of cultural diversity and motivate prospec¬ 
tive teachers to examine their own prejudicial and stereotypical beliefs. Providing 
opportunities where students can further explore their own beliefs and how they 
influence their interactions with colleagues and families is especially important in 
the field of early childhood special education given the diverse nature of families 
they will encounter. 

Limitations 

There are several limitations that can be identified in this study. First, this research 
was conducted in one class in one university program. By conducting research on 
this project over an extended period of time, the authors hope to identify themes 
that may be valuable to other teacher preparation professionals dealing with similar 
issues. Another limitation of this study is the lack of varied data sources. Although 
triangulation did occur with small group discussions, a final project and journals, 
sources of data that provide a deeper understanding of the issues are needed. Future 
plans to include surveys and interviews will address these limitations. 

Implications for Practice and Future Research 

The lack of preparation for working collaboratively with families at the 
preservice and inservice level is well documented (Staples & Diliberto, 2010). If 
adequate training is not occurring at either the preservice or inservice level, it is no 
surprise that teachers report a lack of skill and confidence in this area. Given the 
importance of building collaborative relationships with families and its potential 
impact on programming, efforts to work with teachers at both the preservice and 
inservice level is essential. Universities and local school districts should work to 
identify ways in which preparation at the preservice level can be complimented and 
strengthened at the inservice level. Addressing these needs at both levels provides 
a more unified approach to improving practice in this area. 

Future research in this area should continue to focus on the use of SL as a medi¬ 
ated learning strategy for helping preservice teachers learn to work with families. 
Researchers should focus on determining the types of service learning experiences 
that are most beneficial. This would include the types of experiences students have, 
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their level of participation, the amount of time in the field and the level of support 
from both the university and agency. In addition, future research should work to 
identify reliable quantitative tools for measuring student self-efficacy. 

The results of this study are aimed at informing teacher educators who are 
working with preservice EC/ECSE students about the potential benefits of using 
SL in their coursework. Teacher educators may find SL to be a valuable strategy 
in helping students to bridge the content learned in class to the field. By consider¬ 
ing this gap between theory and practice, teacher educators may identify service 
learning strategies as a viable option for improving student outcomes. 
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